THE   IMMIGRANT'S  AMERICA
"you'll have time enough to make the money." After which she smiled in a peculiar manner. So I stayed home alone with her, and feeling that I owed her something in return for her hospitality, I tried to make myself useful to her by helping with the housework. The army of roomers had no sooner dispersed than she packed the youngsters off and threw herself into the task with enthusiasm. "Housekeeping," said she, "is wonderfully easy in America."
I had to agree that it was wonderful, but I myself at least could hardly say that I found it easy. It certainly was an extravagant way of doing things. The first thing we were going to do, she told me, was to scrub the kitchen. "Very well," I said. "Where do you keep the sand? " "Sand!" she exclaimed. "This is not Vaslui," and proceeded to take the neatly printed wrapper off a cake of soap which back home would have been thought too good to wash clothes with. For the floor she employed a pretty, white powder out of a metal can and a brush with which I had the night before cleaned my clothes. Moreover, she kept the light burning all the time we were in the kitchen, which was criminal wastefulness even if the room was a bit dark. She herself would certainly not have done such a thing at home.
About ten o'clock she started off to market. If she had not told me where she was going, and if it had not been a week-day, I would have believed she was on her way to temple. There she stood ill her taffeta gown (it was the very one mother had once told me had come
76us labors, breakfast and laundry being, of course,
